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ABSTRACT 


High school seniors who answered that they would choose 
to borrow, when asked what they would do if college costs 
were $ 1 ,500 more than they, their family, and a scholarship 
could provide, were significantly more likely to attend col- 
lege in the next four years than were students who answered 
that they would choose other options (delaying college en- 
trance, attending a less expensive college, or getting a job). 
This held true even after controlling for other variables such 
as educational aspirations, tested achievement, influence 
from others, and socioeconomic status. This finding sup- 
ports the contention that students who are reluctant to bor- 
row are less likely to enroll in postsecondary education. 
Among the students who did enroll in college, willingness 
to borrow was significantly associated with attendance at a 
four-year college rather than a two-year college and with 
full-time rather than part-time attendance. This may mean 
that recent changes in financial aid packaging, with fewer 
grants and more loans, have had an effect not only on col- 
lege enrollments but also on the type of college that students 
attend and on the proportion of students enrolling in college 
on a part-time basis. The results also suggest that, all else 
being equal, students who are knowledgeable about finan- 
cial aid sources may be more likely to enroll in college than 
are students with less knowledge of these sources. 

INTRODUCTION 

A wide variety of factors are associated with decisions about 
enrollment in postsecondary education. Manski and Wise 
(1983) have concluded that the likelihood of application to 
college is most strongly associated with individual and fam- 
ily background factors such as high school class rank, col- 
lege admission test scores, parental education, and parental 
income. However, they also found that institutional factors 
such as college costs, the availability of financial aid, and 
distance from home affect college attendance, as does peer 
influence, esjjecially the proportion of an individual’s high 
school classmates who go on to college. Similar findings, 
which stress the importance of student academic ability, 
family background, and the labor market on college choice 
have appeared in a research synthesis (Terkla and Jackson 
1984). 

Relatively little attention has been given to how the 
need to borrow for college may affect students’ educational 
choices (Hansen 1986). Nevertheless, Marchese (1986) has 
noted that students’ attitudes about indebtedness make 
themselves felt in decisions such as: 

• Whether or not to pursue postsecondary education; 

• The type of postsecondary institution to enter; 

• Once in college, choices related to persistence and 
to the selection of a major; 

• Upon graduation, a choice of whether to enter the 
work force or to pursue graduate education; 


• At the end of education, the choice of specialty and 
employer. 

The relationship between need to borrow for education and 
enrollment in college has become a topic of special interest 
because, during the 1980s, student loans replaced grant as- 
sistance as the primary form of federal financial aid for col- 
lege students. Grants, which were 76 percent of federal aid 
in 1975-76, declined to only 31 percent of federal aid in 
1988-89 (Lewis 1989). 

The change in financial aid packaging is not limited to 
federal sources. In 1980-81 grants from all sources ac- 
counted for 56 percent of student aid and loans 41 percent; 
by 1983-84 loans accounted for 48 percent of all aid and 
grants 49 percent. Moreover, the average grant per full-time 
student was estimated to be 53 percent lower (in constant 
dollars) in 1983-84 than in 1975-76 while the average loan 
increased by 123 p>ercent (Gillespie and Carlson 1983). This 
is attributable, in part, to the approximately $300 per year 
increase in costs since 1975 at the average public institution 
and the approximately $600 per year increase in costs at the 
average private college, while the average annual maximum 
increase in Pell Grants has been approximately $60 a year 
(Mortensen 1990). 

In 1984 approximately 21 percent of the funds in stu- 
dent aid packages for full-time low-income students and 27 
percent of the funds in aid packages for full-time middle- 
income students were derived from loans, according to an 
American Council on Education survey (Anderson 1986). 
Loans made up a larger proportion of the aid packages for 
low-income freshmen at private institutions (27 percent) 
than at public institutions (18 percent), but little difference 
was found in the proportion of loan funds in aid packages 
for middle-income students at public and private institutions 
(28 percent and 26 percent, respectively). The typical cu- 
mulative debt upon graduation for low-income students was 
$5,328 ($7,058 for those attending four-year colleges, 
$3,557 for those attending two-year colleges); the typical 
cumulative debt upon graduation for middle-income stu- 
dents was $5,985 ($7,934 for those attending four-year col- 
leges, $3,991 for those attending two-year colleges). Ac- 
cording to Henderson (1987), approximately 43 percent of 
the students completing four-year colleges in 1983-84 
graduated with educational debts. 

Other data (Ekstrom et al. 1991) show that the percent- 
age of college graduates with educational debt increased 
from 38 percent in 1976 to 59 percent in 1984 but dropped 
to 48 percent of graduates in 1986. The average debt in 
1976 was $2,710, increasing by 1984 to $5,967 ($3,306 in 
1976 dollars) and by 1986 to $6,615 ($3,486 in 1976 dol- 
lars). 

A report on a COFHE study by Morton Schapiro sug- 
gests that students from middle-income families may be 
particularly affected by the growth in educational loans. Ac- 
cording to a description of the findings (Chronicle of Higher 
Education. November 14, 1990), fewer students from fam- 
ilies with moderate incomes are enrolling in college. Some 
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see this as indicating that the high costs of some selective 
institutions, both public and private, may be driving away 
students from middle-income families. 

Previous research on the effects of financial aid has 
looked primarily at its relationship to persistence in under- 
graduate education. A meta-analysis (Murdock 1987) of 31 
studies that investigated the relationship between student 
persistence and the receipt of financial aid concluded that: 

1 . Financial aid promotes student persistence. 

2. Financial aid has a stronger effect on the persist- 
ence of students in two-year colleges than in four- 
year colleges. 

3. Financial aid appears to have a stronger effect on 
the persistence of students in private institutions 
than in public institutions. 

4. Financial aid has a stronger effect on persistence 
during the later years of college than during the 
freshman year, particularly in terms of graduation 
probability. 

The fact that financial aid is associated with persistence in 
college is not surprising. As Stampen and Cabera (1986) 
have hypothesized, financial aid reduces the difference in 
financial resources between economically advantaged and 
disadvantaged students; by filling the resource gap, finan- 
cial aid reduces the number of reasons for dropping out of 
college. 

However, loans are a rather special form of financial 
aid. The student is not receiving a grant with no formal re- 
quirement to repay. Instead, the student is entering into a 
debt that must be repaid. Willingness to enter into debt for 
education is probably determined by a number of factors, 
such as the perceived cost and benefits and the social and 
psychological environment of the individual (Stafford et 
al., 1984). As Mortensen (1990) has pointed out, attitudes 
about loans can be related to economic investment theory. 
Thus, loans are seen as adding risks and financing costs to 
higher education investment and, by adding these costs, re- 
ducing the net benefits of college for students who take out 
loans. Mortensen believes that “as the net benefit of college 
attendance has been decreased by the substitution of loans 
for grants to low-income students, economically marginal 
individuals have chosen alternatives to collegiate study” 
(p. 52). 

The best available evidence, based on data collected 
for the Federal Reserve Surveys of Consumer Finances, is 
that approximately 80 percent of Americans believe it is all 
right to borrow money to finance an education (Mortensen 
1988). However, willingness to borrow for education varies 
by gender, race or ethnicity, family income, and other back- 
ground characteristics. Mortensen concluded that individu- 
als from households with incomes of less than $25,000 a 
year (1989 dollars) were much less likely to think that bor- 
rowing to finance education was a good idea. A related 1989 
survey conducted for the Council for the Advancement and 


Support of Education (Gallup 1989) found that 60 percent 
of individuals from families with incomes over $50,000 be- 
lieved that the lifetime return on a college education was 
worth more than the costs of attending college, but only 27 
percent of individuals from families with incomes below 
$20,000 held such views. 

Willingness to enter into educational debt may not be 
related to family income. Brown and her colleagues (1987) 
found no significant difference in the proportion of low- and 
high-income 1980-81 college freshmen taking out a loan. 

Only two studies have looked at the different forms of 
financial aid. Using data from High School and Beyond 
(HS&B), Jackson (1989b) found that black students are 
more likely than Hispanic or white students to receive finan- 
cial aid offers. He also found that financial aid offers did not 
have different effects on college entry across racial or ethnic 
groups. Scholarships were the only type of financial aid to 
have significant effects for all three groups. Loan effects, 
before adjustment for college tendency (background, edu- 
cational experience, educational aspirations), were signifi- 
cant and positive for black students while proving insignif- 
icant and negative for Hispanics and for whites; adjusted 
effects of loans were insignificant for all three groups. It is 
important to note, however, that financial aid, unadjusted 
for college tendency, explained only 2-4 percent of the var- 
iance in college entrance. Another study (St. John and Noell 
1989) also used the HS&B data, but reached different con- 
clusions. These authors found that all forms of aid had a 
positive effect on enrollment and that all types of aid were 
effective in promoting access for minority students. Even 
when loans were the only form of aid offered, they had 
a positive effect on enrollment decisions for both black 
and white students, although not for Hispanic students. 
However, the St. John and Noell study found that the ef- 
fect of loans for blacks and whites declined from 1980 to 
1982. 

This study explores the relationship between high 
school seniors’ attitudes about borrowing for education and 
the postsecondary educational choices they make. Specifi- 
cally, it compares seniors who said they would not borrow 
if they needed extra money for college (students who would 
prefer to delay college, go to a less expensive college, or 
work part time) with seniors who would take a loan in such 
circumstances. The comparison involves determining: (1) 
whether or not they attended college; (2) if they did attend 
college, whether they entered a two-year or a four-year col- 
lege; and (3) if they attended college full time or part time. 
It was hypothesized that seniors who chose an option other 
than borrowing would be less likely to enter postsecondary 
education. It was also hypothesized that, if they did enroll 
in college, students who chose options other than borrowing 
would be more likely to select a two-year rather than a four- 
year college, or more likely to attend college part time 
rather than full time. Cross-tabulations from an earlier anal- 
ysis of this question (Ekstrom 1985) indicated that white 
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students and students of higher socioeconomic status were 
more likely to select the loan option than were minority 
students and students of lower socioeconomic status (see 
Table 1). 

A study by Urahn (1988) also used this HS&B ques- 
tion to examine the relationship between attitudes about fi- 
nancing education and postsecondary attendance and 
choice. It found that students who chose the borrowing op- 
tion had significantly higher academic ability and were 
more likely to be in the academic curriculum in high school. 
In the two years after high school, students who indicated 
the borrowing option were more likely to attend college 
than not continue their education, were more likely to enter 
a four-year college than a two-year college, and were more 
likely to actually have borrowed for their postsecondary 
education. 

Several important differences exist between this study 
and the Urahn study. First, they differ in conceptual frame- 
work. Urahn ’s model included parental knowledge of finan- 
cial aid programs while this study is restricted to student 
variables. Second, the studies differ in sample size. Urahn ’s 
analysis is based on a sample of 1 ,483 students because of 
the inclusion of parental knowledge and removal of subjects 
who lacked data on this and other indicators. The Ordinary 
Least Squares (OLS) analysis in this study is based on ap- 
proximately 9,600 students (a secondary analysis, using lo- 
gistical regression instead of OLS, is based on approxi- 
mately 4,600 students). Finally, the two studies differ in 
time frame. Urahn followed the students for only two years 
after the completion of high school (the 1984 follow-up); 


the current study follows the students for four years, until 
1986. 


SAMPLE 

Both this study and the Urahn study use the High School 
and Beyond (HS&B) 1982 seniors data set. High School 
and Beyond is a national sample of high school students. 
Sampling was done first at the school level, then within 
schools. The data were then weighted to provide a repre- 
sentative national sample. Detailed information about the 
HS&B sample can be found in Frankel, Kohnke, Buon- 
anno, and Tourangeau (1981). The subjects were 9,625 high 
school seniors in the spring of 1982 who indicated, at the 
time of the 1984 follow-up, that they had received their high 
school diploma. Thus, it is likely that almost all of the stu- 
dents in this sample completed high school in 1982. Data 
from both the 1984 follow-up and a second follow-up in 
1986 were used to determine if these students participated 
in postsecondary education and, if so, the nature of that par- 
ticipation. 

Although the sample of students in this study is less 
restricted than in the Urahn study, it is more restricted than 
that reported in HS&B follow-up studies such as Eagle and 
Carroll (1988), both because this analysis required evidence 
that the student had a high school diploma and because it 
required that the student had responded to the question ask- 
ing what he or she would do if he or she wanted to attend 
college but the costs were more than the student, the family. 


Table 1. Responses in Percentages* of 1982 High School Seniors to the Question “Assume you want 
to go to college but it will cost $1,500 more than you, your family, and scholarship funds can 
provide. Which would you do?” 



Get a 
loan 

Get a 
part-time 
job 

Go to less 
expensive 
college 

Go 

later 

Don’t 

know 

Total 

41 

28 

9 

5 

16 

Sex; 

Male 

39 

27 

9 

6 

19 

Female 

43 

29 

10 

5 

14 

Race or ethnicity: 

White 

42 

28 

9 

5 

16 

Black 

37 

29 

13 

6 

14 

Mexican American 

34 

32 

7 

6 

20 

Puerto Rican 

32 

32 

15 

6 

15 

SES: 

Low 

33 

32 

9 

6 

20 

Middle 

42 

28 

9 

5 

16 

High 

48 

26 

10 

4 

12 

College plans 

4- Year college 

53 

26 

10 

3 

8 

2-Year academic 

43 

29 

14 

5 

9 

2- Year voc-tech 

43 

30 

10 

5 

13 


♦Percentages based on weighted sample N's. 
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and scholarship funds could provide. Each of these restric- 
tions removed from the sample a number of students who 
did not go on to college. 

A comparison of the differences between the total 
HS&B sample and the samples used in the OLS and Logist 
analyses in this study is shown in Table 2. As can be seen, 
the sample used in this study has fewer male students and 
more white students than the total HS&B sample. The stu- 
dents in these samples, especially the Logist sample, have 
higher socioeconomic status. Finally, the students in these 
samples have higher educational aspirations, as evidenced 
by their belief that they have the ability to finish college, 
their expectations to attend college, and their feelings that 
they would not be satisfied without attending college. All of 
these differences are statistically significant at or beyond the 
.05 level. 

Thus, while national follow-ups of the 1982 HS&B 
senior cohort indicate that 66 percent had entered postsec- 
ondary education by 1986, the OLS analysis for this study 
found that about 79 percent of the sample had some college 
attendance by 1986. This split made it desirable to use lo- 
gistic regression as well as ordinary least squares regres- 
sion. 


METHOD 

The analysis has two parts: (1) a descriptive analysis that 
compares the characteristics and questionnaire responses of 
the 1982 high school seniors who indicated they would be 
willing to borrow to meet educational expenses beyond 
what they, their family, and scholarship funds could pro- 
vide, with seniors who indicated that they would not borrow 
money under these circumstances; and (2) a relational anal- 


Table 2. Comparison of Total HS&B Sample and 

the Samples Used in OLS and Logist Analyses for This 

Study 



14.825) 

OLS 

fn = 9,625) 

Logist 
(n = 4,638) 

% Male 

49.6 

46.8 

43,7 

% White 

58.2 

63.3 

68.0 

SES composite mean 

-0.0352 

-0.0042 

0.2287 

Believe they have the 
ability to complete 
college (%) 

52.0 

57.6 

71.2 

Expect to go to col- 
lege (%) 

61.9 

69.5 

90.4 

Say they won’t be sat- 
isfied if they don’t go 
to college (%) 

50.8 

58.6 

87.2 

Say they plan to at- 
tend college at some 
time in the future {%) 

84.2 

85.9 

100.0 

Enrolled in college by 
1986 (%) 

66,0 

79.0 

85.0 


ysis to identify the variables significantly associated with 
college entrance, type of college attended, and type of en- 
rollment to see if attitude about borrowing is significant 
after controlling for other variables such as student back- 
ground, high school achievement, and educational aspira- 
tions. 

The conceptual model is shown in Figure 1. Educa- 
tional aspirations are affected by: 

1. background variables (sex, race or ethnicity, and 
socioeconomic status (SES); it should be noted that 
the HS&B SES variable is a composite that in- 
cludes both parental education and parental in- 
come); 

2. locus of control (the extent to which the students 
feel they can control their futures); 

3. tested achievement in grade 12; 

4. academic self-concept; and 

5. pressure for further education from parents, 
friends, teachers, and guidance counselors. 

Background and locus of control also affect attitude toward 
borrowing. All of these, as well as knowledge about college 
(how to apply, costs, and financial aid sources) and the im- 
portance of various college-choice factors, such as college 
reputation, courses, location, costs, and financial aid, affect 
postsecondary educational outcomes. 

To provide data reduction that was desirable for the 
OLS analysis, some of the explanatory variables were factor 
analyzed. Knowledge about college was reduced to two var- 
iables: knowledge of costs and knowledge of financial aid 
sources. These were also used in the logistic analysis. Two 
major factors related to college-choice characteristics were 
found: (1) importance of college reputation and courses 
available, and (2) importance of college costs, availability 
of financial aid, and (somewhat weakly) location near 
home. In the logistic analysis the five college-choice vari- 
ables are included separately. The composites were created 
by averaging together the components identified in the fac- 
tor analysis. As all these components are on identical 
scales, no recoding was necessary. 

For the OLS analysis, composite variables were also 
created for each source of external pressure on the student 
to attend college (from parents, friends, teachers, and guid- 
ance counselors) by multiplying the aspirations (college or 
no college) each individual had for the student by the 
amount of influence the student reported each having on his 
or her decision about postsecondary education. The result- 
ing scale ranges from - 3 (the person does not want the stu- 
dent to go to college and has strong influence) to -I- 3 (the 
person wants the student to go to college and has strong 
influence). Because the determinants of teacher and guid- 
ance counselor pressure for college were very similar, the 
pressure from these two sources was combined for the re- 
gression analysis. In the logistic analysis, it was necessary 
to eliminate the variables showing whether or not the stu- 
dents believed that their friends, teachers, and guidance 
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Background 


Sex 

Race or ethnicity 
SES 


Locus of 
Control 


Academic 

Self-Concept 


Tested 

Achievement 


/ / / 
/ / 
/ / / 

/' / / 

/ / / 


/ / 


/ 

/ / 
/ / 

/ / 

/ / 


/ 

/ 


Attitude 

Toward 

Borrowing 


Knowledge of 
I College 

How to Apply 
Costs 

Aid Sources 




Educational j 

Outcomes \ 



\ Attendance | 



! Type of College j 

^ Aspirations | 

Full Time / Part Timej 




1 

College Choke 
Factors 

Pressure for College 


Parents 

Friends 

Teachers 

Counselors 

Reputation 

Program 

Costs 

Aid 

Location 




Figure 1. Conceptual model of variables affecting postsecondary educational outcomes. 


counselors thought they should attend college after high 
school because of the large number of cases that had data 
missing on these variables. However, the variables for the 
amount of influence these individuals had on the students’ 
postsecondary education decisions are included in the logis- 
tic analysis. 

In the factor analysis, separation of academic self- 
concept from the other educational aspiration variables was 
impossible. An educational aspirations composite was cre- 
ated from the components on this factor by standardizing 
each component by creating z scores and then averaging the 
normalized components to create the composite. This was 
used in both the OLS and logistic analyses. 

The above variables were used in the OLS and logis- 
tic regression analyses along with the background vari- 
ables (sex, race or ethnicity, and SES), locus of control, 
tested achievement at the end of high school, and prefer- 


ence for borrowing money needed for postsecondary educa- 
tion. 

Some would say that OLS is not ideal for this type of 
research because the conceptual model is somewhat recur- 
sive and because OLS may misbehave when used with a 
dichotomous outcome. Jackson (1989b) has argued that nei- 
ther of these seriously limits the use of OLS in college- 
choice studies and that OLS is easier to interpret than other 
methods such as maximum-likelihood structural-equation 
analysis. Others might express concern over the use of OLS 
when the split in the college attendance outcome variable is 
somewhat extreme. However, in comparing methodologies 
for studies of college retention, Dey (1991) concluded that 
“despite the statistical advantages offered by logistical and 
probit analysis, there is little practical difference between 
either of these techniques and more traditional linear regres- 
sion.” An exception is when the variables are not moder- 
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ately split, that is, when the split is more extreme than .75/ 
.25 (see Cleary and Angel 1984). Since the split in the col- 
lege attendance outcome variable for the OLS analysis was 
slightly more extreme than .75/. 25. logistical regressions 
were also done to allow comparison of results and to permit 
identification of differences that might be attributed to meth- 
odology. 

However, the split in the college attendance outcome 
variable was even more extreme in the logistic analysis 
sample because cases with any missing data had to be elim- 
inated. Even after certain variables with large amounts of 
missing data were excluded from the logistic analysis, 85 
percent of the students in the resulting sample of 4,638 had 
some college attendance by 1986. Still another limitation of 
the logistic regressions was that the amount of variance in 
college attendance that could be explained by the model de- 
clined. 

Descriptive Analysis 

This study is based in large part on one question in the 
HS&B senior questionnaire. That question and the percent- 
age of students choosing each response, by student charac- 
teristics (sex, race or ethnicity, socioeconomic status, and 
type of college student planned to attend) are shown in 
Table 1 . As can be seen, females, whites, students of higher 
socioeconomic status, and students who had plans to attend 
a four- year college were more likely to say they would get a 
loan when responding to this question than were males, mi- 
norities, students of low socioeconomic status, and students 
who had plans to attend two-year colleges. 

The next step was to use f-tests to see if students who 
said they would prefer to borrow differed significantly on 
the major outcome variables from students who said they 
would prefer other options or who did not know what they 
would do. These outcome variables are; any college by 
1986, attending college in 1984, attending college in 1986, 
type of college (two-year or four-year) attended in 1984 and 
in 1986, and type of enrollment (full time or part time) in 
1984 and 1986. These /-tests are shown in Table 3. All of 
the outcome variables show significant differences between 
students who said they would borrow and those who chose 
other options. Thus, a preference for borrowing, if faced 


with the need for additional funds for college, appears to be 
related to college attendance outcomes. 

Relational Analysis 

Regression analysis was needed because of the complex 
interrelations among the variables in this study, especially 
the relationships between socioeconomic status, educa- 
tional aspirations, tested achievement, knowledge of col- 
lege costs, and preference for borrowing. Before the 
variables associated with the outcome measures were ex- 
amined, the variables associated with the preference for bor- 
rowing explanatory variable itself were investigated. 

Relationship of Concurrent Explanatory Variables to 
Attitude about Borrowing to Meet College Costs 

An OLS regression analysis was run to examine the rela- 
tionship between preference for borrowing for college and 
other explanatory variables assessed at the same time (sen- 
ior year in high school). The results are shown in Table 4. It 
is important to note that these variables explain only 3 per- 
cent of the variance in this response. The variables showing 
a statistically significant association with preference for 
borrowing are: 

• knowledge of college costs; 

• socioeconomic status; 

• educational aspirations; 

• importance of institutional reputation and the 
courses available when choosing a college; 

• not knowing about sources of financial aid; 

• tested achievement at the end of high school; 

• importance of cost and the availability of financial 
aid when choosing a college; 

• influence from parents to attend college. 

The logistic analysis shows very similar results, but only 2 
percent of the variance is explained (see Table 4a). In these 
results, a preference for borrowing is most strongly asso- 
ciated with two college-choice variables — importance of fi- 
nancial aid and importance of cost; it is also strongly asso- 
ciated with knowledge of college costs and socioeconomic 
status. 


Table 3. Differences in Postsecondary Education Outcomes between Students Who Would and 
Would Not Choose to Borrow to Meet College Costs 


{Weighted N) 

Borrow (N 

= SJS1) 

Not Borrow (N 

= 3.682) 

l-slalislic 

Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

S.D. 

Attended by 1984 

0.76 

0.43 

0.64 

0.48 

10.99* 

Attended by 1986 

0.82 

0.38 

0.73 

0.45 

9.90* 

College type 1984 

2.51 

0.73 

2.39 

0.74 

6.14* 

College type 1986 

2.60 

0.68 

2.48 

0.74 

5.90* 

Full-time 1984 

0.88 

0.33 

0,82 

0.38 

6.05* 

Full-time 1986 

0.83 

0.38 

0.76 

0.43 

5,85* 


*Significant at the .001 level. 
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Table 4. OLS Regression — Variables Associated with 
Preferring to Borrow if Needing $1,500 More for 
College 


Standardized Raw Regression 
Regression Weights Weights i-Statistic 

Sex (male) 

-.01 

-.01 

-0.01 

SES 

.05 

.04 

4.23 

Black (vs. white) 

.01 

.02 

0.68 

Hispanic (vs. white) 

.01 

.02 

0.94 

Tested achievement 

.03 

.00 

2.30 

Locus of control 

.01 

.01 

0.56 

Educational aspirations 

.06 

.05 

3,70 

Parental pressure 

.03 

.01 

2.06 

Friends' pressure 

-.01 

-.00 

-0.51 

Teacher and counselor 




pressure 

-.01 

-.00 

-0 51 

Knowledge of costs 

.07 

.03 

6.46 

Knowledge of aid 

-.03 

-.04 

-2.74 

Importance of cost, aid. 




and location 

-.02 

-.02 

-2.13 

Importance of courses and 




reputation 

.03 

.03 

2.83 


= .03 


Relationship of Explanatory Variables to College 
Attendance 

The relationship between the entire group of explanatory 
variables, including preference for borrowing, and the ma- 
jor outcome variable, enrollment in college at any time be- 
tween 1982 and 1986, was examined next. The regressions 
are shown in Tables 5 and 5a. 

In the OLS analysis the full model explains 37 percent 
of the variance in college enrollment during the four years 
after high school graduation. The variables most strongly 
influencing college attendance are educational aspirations, 
tested achievement, pressure from friends to attend college, 
and socioeconomic status. All else being equal, blacks are 
more likely to attend college than whites and males are less 
likely to attend college than females. Parental pressure for 
college and knowledge of financial aid sources are also sig- 
nificantly and positively associated with college attendance, 
while placing high importance on college costs, the avail- 
ability of financial aid, and a college location near home are 
negative influences. After controlling for all the above vari- 
ables, students who indicated a willingness to borrow if ad- 
ditional funds were needed for college were significantly 
more likely to have attended college than were students who 
chose other options. 

The logistic regression shows very similar results al- 
though explaining only 24 percent of the variance. The var- 
iables most strongly influencing college attendance are 
educational aspirations, tested achievement, and socio- 
economic status; sex and parental pressure for college at- 
tendance also continue to be statistically significant, as does 
preference for borrowing. Knowledge of financial aid, 
which was statistically significant in the OLS analysis, nar- 
rowly misses such significance in the logistic analysis, per- 


Table 4a. Logistic Regression — Variables Associated 
with Preferring to Borrow if Needing $1,500 More for 
College 



Beta 

Chi-Square 

P 

Sex (male) 

-0.06 

2.33 

,127 

SES 

0.17 

11.91 

.001 

Black 

-0.11 

1.34 

.247 

Hispanic 

-0.09 

1.28 

.258 

Tested achievement 

0.00 

0.23 

.633 

Locus of control 

0.06 

0.99 

.321 

Educational aspirations 

0.32 

8.58 

.003 

Parents after high school 

-0.13 

1.16 

.282 

Parent influence 

0.24 

3.22 

,073 

Friends' influence 

0.04 

0.34 

.558 

Teacher influence 

-0.10 

1.89 

.169 

Guidance counselor influ- 




ence 

0.18 

6.54 

.010 

Knowledge of costs 

0,12 

13.79 

.000 

Knowledge of aid 

-0.12 

1.68 

.195 

Importance of reputation 

0.08 

1.83 

.177 

Importance of courses 

-0.03 

0.17 

.681 

Importance of location 

-0.14 

11.30 

,001 

Importance of cost 

-0.29 

26.24 

.000 

Importance of aid 

0.31 

36.24 

.000 

R- = .02 





haps because of methodology differences or because of the 
more restricted nature of the logistical analysis sample. 

Relationship of Explanatory Variables to College 
Choices of Attenders 

For those students who attended college during the 1982 to 
1986 period, two college-choice decisions were examined. 
These are: (1) whether the student attended four-year col- 
leges only (versus some or all attendance at two-year col- 
leges) and (2) whether the student attended full time only 
(versus some or all attendance on a part-time basis). The 
regression analyses are shown in Tables 6, 6a, 7, and 7a. 

In the OLS analysis the full model explains 26 percent 
of the variance in the type of college attended. Table 6 
shows that educational aspirations and tested achievement 
are the major variables associated with attendance at a four- 
year college (as contrasted with any attendance at a two- 
year college). However, most of the other variables in this 
model are also significantly related to this outcome. All else 
being equal, students are more likely to attend four- year 
colleges than two-year colleges if they come from high so- 
cioeconomic status families, if they are black, if they are 
male, and if they have an internalized locus of control. Pres- 
sure from friends and from parents to attend college also is 
significantly related to enrollment in a four-year college, as 
are knowledge of college costs and knowledge of financial 
aid sources. Students are more likely to attend a two-year 
than a four-year college if they place high importance on 
college costs, the availability of financial aid, and a location 
near home, and if their college plans have been strongly 
influenced by high school teachers and guidance counse- 
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Table 5. OLS Regression — Variables Associated with 
College Attendance 


Standardized 
Regression Weights 

Raw Regression 
Weights 

l-Sraiisiic 

Sex (male) 

-.02 

-.02 

-2.33 

SES 

.08 

.05 

8,20 

Black (vs. white) 

.05 

.07 

5.49 

Hispanic (vs. white) 

-.00 

-.00 

-0.24 

Tested achievement 

,14 

.01 

12.10 

Locus of control 

.00 

,00 

0,11 

Educational aspirations 

.39 

.29 

29.75 

Parental pressure 

.03 

.01 

2.85 

Friends’ pressure 

.11 

.03 

9,07 

Teacher and counselor pres- 




sure 

-.02 

-.01 

-1.92 

Knowledge of costs 

-.00 

-.00 

-0,11 

Knowledge of aid 

,02 

.02 

2.03 

Importance of cost, aid, and 




location 

-.01 

- .00 

-0.51 

Importance of courses and 




reputation 

-.02 

-.02 

-1.98 

Borrow 

.04 

.03 

4.51 

R'- = .37 





ors. Even after controlling for all of the other variables in the 
full model, willingness to borrow for college costs is 
significantly associated with attendance at a four-year col- 
lege. 

Using logistic regression, the R~ dropped to .21 (see 
Table 6a). The variables most strongly associated with at- 
tending a four-year college, rather than a two-year college, 
are educational aspirations, tested achievement, socioeco- 
nomic status, and two college-choice variables — the impor- 
tance of attending a college near home and the importance 
of the college’s reputation. Other statistically significant 
variables include being black (rather than white), having 
parents who believe the student should attend college after 
high school, being influenced by teachers in making after- 
high-school plans, knowledge of financial aid sources, and 
preference for borrowing. Three variables that were statisti- 
cally significant in the OLS analysis — sex, locus of control, 
and knowledge of college costs — did not reach significance 
in this analysis. 

The OLS analysis explains only 8 percent of the vari- 
ance in the full-time attendance outcome (Table 7), possibly 
because type of college attended was not included in the 
equation (part-time attendance is much more common in 
two-year than in four- year colleges). The three variables 
most strongly associated with full-time attendance are edu- 
cational aspirations, tested achievement, and willingness to 
borrow. All else being equal, black students and males are 
more likely to attend full time. Full-time attendance is also 
significantly related to parental and friends’ pressure to at- 
tend college and to knowledge about financial aid sources. 
Part-time attendance, like attendance at a two-year college, 
is related to pressure for college from teachers and guidance 


Table 5a. Logistic Regression — Variables Associated 
with College Attendance 



Bela 

Chi-Square 

P 

Sex (male) 

-0.31 

9.23 

.002 

SES 

0.43 

26.60 

.000 

Black 

0.07 

0.20 

.653 

Hispanic 

0.24 

3.57 

,059 

Tested achievement 

0.05 

47.14 

.000 

Locus of control 

0.08 

0.90 

.342 

Educational aspirations 

2.21 

231.92 

.000 

Parents after high school 

0.29 

4.62 

,032 

Parent influence 

-0.09 

0,21 

.650 

Friends’ influence 

-0.13 

0.99 

.320 

Teacher influence 

0,25 

5.04 

.025 

Guidance counselor influ- 




ence 

0.04 

0,10 

.748 

Knowledge of costs 

-0.00 

0.01 

.941 

Knowledge of aid 

0,26 

3.63 

.057 

Importance of reputation 

0.07 

0.51 

.473 

Importance of courses 

0.05 

0,21 

.645 

Importance of location 

-0.18 

7.83 

.005 

Importance of cost 

-0.12 

1.62 

.203 

Importance of aid 

0.03 

0.09 

.765 

Borrow 

0,20 

4.07 

.044 

R' = .24 





counselors and to placing importance on costs, aid, and lo- 
cation when choosing a college. 

As Table 7a shows, the logistic analysis explains 
slightly more of the variance in full-time attendance (R^ = 
.11). The variables most strongly associated with full-time 
attendance are educational aspirations, tested achievement, 
and the importance of attending a college located near 
home. Other statistically significant explanatory variables 
are the importance of college reputation, the importance of 
financial aid, socioeconomic status, parents who wanted the 
student to attend college after high school, the amount of 
parental influence on post-high-school plans, and knowl- 
edge of financial aid sources, as well as preference for bor- 
rowing. 


DISCUSSION 

High school seniors who said they would choose to borrow, 
when asked what they would do if college costs were 
$1,500 more than they, their family, and scholarships could 
provide, were significantly more likely to attend college in 
the next four years than were students who chose the other 
options (delaying college entrance, attending a less expen- 
sive college, or getting a job). This held true even after con- 
trolling for other variables such as educational aspirations, 
tested achievement, influence from others, and socioeco- 
nomic status. This finding supports the contention that stu- 
dents’ willingness to borrow alfects their participation in 
postsecondary education. 
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Table 6. OLS Regression — Enrollment in a Four- Year 
College 


Standardized 
Regression Weights 

Rum' Regression 
Weights 

t-Stati.stic 

Sex (male) 

.04 

.04 

3.96 

SES 

.08 

.05 

6.30 

Black (vs. white) 

.06 

09 

4.84 

Hispanic (vs. white) 

,(X) 

.01 

0.39 

Tested achievement 

.20 

,01 

14.44 

Locus of control 

.03 

,02 

2,53 

Educational aspirations 

.22 

.22 

15.34 

Parental pressure 

.06 

.02 

3.76 

Friends' pressure 

.07 

.02 

5,10 

Teacher and counselor 




pressure 

-.06 

-.02 

-4.33 

Knowledge of costs 

,08 

.04 

7.39 

Knowledge of aid 

.03 

.04 

2,65 

Importance of cost, aid 




and location 

-.08 

-.07 

-6.50 

Importance of courses and 




reputation 

,00 

.(X) 

0.23 

Borrow 

.04 

.04 

3.48 

R‘ = .26 





Students who chose the borrowing option were signif- 
icantly more likely to enroll in a four-year college than a 
two-year college; they were also significantly more likely to 
attend college full time than part time. These findings sup- 
port the contention that borrowing attitudes affect not only 
the enrollment decision but also affect college choices. 

Students who viewed borrowing as an unattractive op- 
tion were less likely to enroll in college and, if they did 
enter college, were more likely to choose a two-year than a 
four-year college and were more likely to enroll part time 
rather than full time. 

These results are of considerable importance for policy 
makers. The 1980s saw a move away from grants for stu- 
dents and toward loans, especially by the federal govern- 
ment. The findings of this study suggest that there is a group 
of students who are averse to borrowing and who may have 
been affected by this policy change. They are less likely to 
attend college if the financial aid they need requires a loan 
than if a grant-in-aid is available. If they do attend college, 
these loan-avoiding students tend to make choices such as 
initially enrolling in a two-year college or attending college 
part time, that decrease the probability that they will gradu- 
ate from college. 

Unfortunately, the results of this study did not explain 
much about the relationship between attitudes about bor- 
rowing and other explanatory variables. Borrowing atti- 
tudes appear to be related to some college-choice variables, 
such as importance of financial aid. importance of cost, and 
importance of attending a school near home, as well as with 
knowledge of college costs and with socioeconomic status. 
Other research (Steelman and Powell 1991) has shown that 
parents’ willingness to pay for college is related to whether 


Table 6a. Logistic Regression — Enrollment in a Four' 
Year College 



Beta 

Chi-Square 

P 

Sex (male) 

0.08 

0.79 

,.375 

SES 

0.32 

22.52 

.000 

Black 

0.53 

14.48 

.000 

Hispanic 

-0.04 

0.11 

.744 

Tested achievement 

0,07 

97.13 

,000 

Locus of control 

0.05 

0.41 

,522 

Educational aspirations 

2,03 

145.08 

.000 

Parents after high school 

0.29 

4,62 

.032 

Parent influence 

-0.06 

0.13 

.721 

Friends’ influence 

-0.04 

0.13 

.716 

Teacher influence 

0.19 

3.85 

,050 

Guidance counselor influ- 




ence 

-0.12 

1.64 

,201 

Knowledge of costs 

0.06 

1,67 

.193 

Knowledge of aid 

0.29 

5.04 

.025 

Importance of reputation 

0.45 

32.51 

.000 

Importance of courses 

-0.14 

2.33 

.127 

Importance of location 

-0.52 

98.15 

.000 

Importance of cost 

0.09 

1.36 

.244 

Importance of aid 

0.11 

2.66 

.102 

Borrow 

0.17 

4.19 

.041 

R- = .21 





or not they themselves received parental financial support 
for higher education. If attitudes about providing money for 
college show continuity across generations, perhaps will- 
ingness or unwillingness to borrow for college is also 
learned in the family. 

The policy shift from grants to loans as the major form 
of student financial aid has been blamed for the diminished 
participation of minority students in higher education. 
However, the regressions that examined variables associated 
with attitude toward borrowing did not show any significant 
effects for race or ethnicity after variables such as knowl- 
edge about costs, educational aspirations, and college- 
choice factors were added to the model. 

The change in financial aid packaging, away from 
grants and toward loans, appears to be having an effect on 
college enrollments, working through students’ attitudes 
about borrowing. This suggests that, especially for low- 
income students, financial aid should be packaged to in- 
clude grants and work opportunities with loans. Without 
such a policy, unwillingness to borrow may cause students 
to end their education with high school or to defer it until 
they have passed beyond the important window of opportu- 
nity that Kempner and Kinnick (1990) have found asso- 
ciated with higher rates of completing the baccalaureate. 
The need to implement such a policy change is underscored 
by Mortensen’s data, which indicate that low-income stu- 
dents have experienced the greatest growth in indebtedness 
during the past five years and that, after leaving college, it 
is these low-income students who are most likely to default 
on their loans. 
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Table 7. OLS Regression — Full-Time Attendance 


Standardized Raw Regression 
Regression Weights Weights i-Statisric 

Sex (male) 

.03 

,02 

2.56 

SES 

.02 

.01 

1.36 

Black ( vs, white) 

.06 

.08 

4.64 

Hispanic (vs. white) 

-.02 

-.02 

-1.31 

Tested achievement 

.10 

.00 

6.51 

Locus of control 

,02 

.01 

1.31 

Educational aspirations 

,16 

.13 

9,67 

Parental pressure 

.04 

.01 

2.60 

Friends’ pressure 

.03 

,01 

2.18 

Teacher and counselor pres- 




sure 

-.05 

-.02 

-3.27 

Knowledge of costs 

.01 

.00 

0.78 

Knowledge of aid 

,02 

.03 

2.00 

Importance of cost, aid, and 




location 

-.03 

-.03 

-2,61 

Importance of courses and 




reputation 

-.01 

-.01 

-0.84 

Borrow 

.06 

.05 

5.03 

R- = .08 





The results of this study also suggest that reluctance to 
borrow may lead some students to attend two-year colleges, 
rather than four-year colleges, perhaps because of the lower 
costs at two-year institutions. This would be in line with 
Mortensen’s finding (1990) that some low-income students 
appear to have been moving down the price ladder of higher 
education to attend college at a more reasonable cost. Al- 
though many students do make the transition from two-year 
to four-year college successfully and earn the baccalaureate, 
transfer still can be a major obstacle. Students need to 
understand the trade-offs that may be involved if they decide 
to enroll in two-year colleges in order to have lower levels 
of debt. 

Methodology appears to have little effect on the find- 
ings of this study. Regardless of whether OLS or logistical 
regression analysis was used, preference for borrowing was 
significantly related to college enrollment, attending a four- 
year college, and full-time attendance. The logistic regres- 
sions highlight the importance of college location in student 
decisions about enrollment, type of college, and full-time 
attendance. Students who consider attending college near 
their homes to be important are less likely to enroll in any 
college than students who do not consider location impor- 
tant. Moreover, when students who consider location un- 
important do enroll, they are more likely to enter a two-year 
college than a four-year college and more likely to attend 
college part time than full time. This had been masked in 
the OLS analysis by the inclusion of location in the college- 
choice composite variable that also included the importance 
of cost and the availability of financial aid. The effect of 
pressure to attend college from friends, which appeared to 
be important in the OLS analysis, could not be adequately 
determined in the logistical analysis because of the large 


Table 7a. Logistic Regression — Full-Time Attendance 



Beta 

Chi-Square 

P 

Sex (male) 

0.04 

0.40 

,525 

SES 

0.14 

5.51 

.019 

Black 

0,20 

2.82 

.093 

Hispanic 

-0.18 

3,32 

.068 

Tested achievement 

0.05 

62.08 

.000 

Locus of control 

0,07 

0.96 

,328 

Educational aspirations 

1.49 

92.99 

.000 

Parents after high school 

0.49 

6.93 

.001 

Parent influence 

-0.33 

3.83 

.050 

Friends’ influence 

0.18 

3,75 

.053 

Teacher influence 

0.07 

0.65 

.421 

Guidance counselor influ- 




ence 

-0.02 

0.09 

.767 

Knowledge of costs 

0.05 

1.57 

,210 

Knowledge of aid 

0.24 

4,10 

.043 

Importance of reputation 

0.21 

8.81 

.003 

Importance of courses 

-0.05 

0.30 

.582 

Importance of location 

-0,25 

26.66 

.000 

Importance of cost 

-0.07 

1.21 

.271 

Importance of aid 

0,17 

8,01 

.005 

Borrow 

0.21 

7.93 

.005 

R- = .11 





amount of missing data on the question asking what the stu- 
dents’ friends believed they should do after high school. 
The amount of influence from friends, when not combined 
with information about whether or not this influence was 
directed toward attending college, was not related to the 
outcome measures. 

Although the main goal of this study was to determine 
if attitudes about borrowing had an effect on enrollment in 
higher education, the results also provide some valuable in- 
formation about the role that knowledge of aid sources plays 
in postsecondary education decisions. All else being equal, 
students who are knowledgeable about sources of financial 
aid are slightly more likely to enroll in college than students 
with less knowledge of aid sources. In addition, students 
who have more knowledge of financial aid sources and of 
college costs are more likely to attend four-year colleges 
than two-year colleges and more likely to attend college full 
time than part time. This suggests that the better informed 
students use their financial aid knowledge to obtain lower 
cost full-time education in four-year institutions. 

Similar findings have been reported elsewhere. A re- 
cent report by the General Accounting Office (GAO) (1990) 
concluded that students and their parents have limited 
knowledge about the cost of attending different kinds of col- 
leges and the availability of financial aid. The GAO analysis 
found that students who, as 1980 high school sophomores, 
were aware of Pell Grants and Stafford Loans were more 
likely to enroll in postsecondary education in 1982; this re- 
lationship was strongest for low-income students. Higgins 
(1984) found that students from low-income families who 
had a knowledge of Pell Grants had an 8 percent higher col- 
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lege attendance rate than similar students without such 
knowledge. These findings argue strongly for improved ser- 
vices to students and their families to inform them of the 
available financial aid options. 
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